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lieutenant long on the Chinese station wrote in the 17. S. Naval In-
stitute Proceedings: Tft is a standing joke among foreigners resident
in China that it costs the Japanese Air Force a thousand dollars to
blow a hole in a building which the Chinese can repair for two
dollars *Mex.' * Never mind, said the bombing fanatics. That may
be true in a nonindustrialized country like China, a society like one
of the lower animals which if it loses a limb can grow a new one,
but in a highly industrialized country things will be very different.
Well, we have now seen England successfully resist the German
Air Force, outnumbering her own by three to one and possessed of
great geographical advantages. We have also seen the Germans go
on fighting long and hard against a far superior total of Soviet,
English, and American numbers, although, those Germans had for
years received the persistent attentions of the greatest air force yet
seen. In short, to knock out an industrialized country from the air
is much harder than the more sanguine bombers had anticipated.

And yet on the face of the matter, like commerce destroying in
the old naval wars, it has looked so cheap and easyl Why then was
it so difficult?

Already we know a good deal about the answer. A few statistics
from any standard reference book, a little study of results in Eng-
land in 1940, and a moderate acquaintance with military history go
a long way to giving that answer. After the annexation of Austria
and tie Sudetenland, the Reich covered more than 225,000 square
miles and had more than 80,000,000 people. England, Scotland, and
Wales together have an area of less than 89,000 square miles and a
population of nearly 45,000,000. And yet; notwithstanding the
greater density of the British population and the many geographical
advantages possessed by the Germans, if we put the smallest faith
in British official statements we must conclude that only a handful
of Britishers were killed or injured from the air. On October 19,
1940, the official figure from June 1 through September 80 was
only 8,365 killed and 12,352 injured, a total of 20,717. On April
10, '45, the total of civilians dead and wounded from the air and
otherwise in the entire British Empire, including 34,161 merchant
seamen, was only 144,542 in five and one-half years. In short, Brit-
ish civilian casualties, however horrible in themselves, were numeri-
cally unimportant. Even if we assume, in spite of the lesser density
of German population and the longer flying time required to reach